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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PEABODY 
EDUCATION  FUND. 


FORTIETH   MEETING   OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

New  York,  November  7,  1901. 

The  Trustees  met  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
this  day,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

There  were  present:  Messrs.  Fuller,  the  First 
Vice-Chairman,     and     Green,     Porter,     Morgan, 

COURTENAY,    SoMERVILLE,     CHOATE,     GlLMAN,     WeT- 

more,    Hoar,    and    Olney  ;    and    Dr.    Curry,   the 
General  Agent. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
accepted. 

Chief-Justice  Fuller,  on  assuming  the  duties  of 
the  chair,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

The  Board  assembles  under  tbe  shadow  of  unexampled 
losses  in  its  membership  since  the  last  meeting. 

William  M.  Evarts,  chairman,  and  sole  surviving  active 
member  of  the  Board  as  originally  constituted,  died  in  this 
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city  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  having  reached  his 
eighty-third  birthday,  the  sixth  day  of  that  month. 

Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  State,  Senator,  of  the 
United  States,  a  lawyer  o'f  the  very  highest  rank,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  advocates  of  his  time,  he  passed  away 
surrounded  by  all  that  should  accompany  old  age,  as  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 

Distinguished  as  were  his  services  in  public  affairs,  they 
could  not  lessen  by  comparison,  and  rather  accentuated, 
his  eminence  at  the  Bar,  the  result  of  the  successful  labors 
of  years,  and  particularly  illustrated  by  his  leadership  in 
those  extraordinary  litigations,  the  impeachment  of  a 
President,  the  Geneva  Arbitration,  and  the  contests  before 
the  Electoral  Commission. 

However  evanescent  the  fame  of  the  judge  and  of  the 
lawyer  may  ordinarily  be,  the  fame  of  Mr.  Evarts  rests  on 
as  enduring  foundations  as  that  of  those  statesmen,  pub- 
licists, and  jurists,  whose  works  have  transmitted  their 
names  to  succeeding  generations.  To  this  Board,  until 
infirmity  prevented  him  from  attendance,  he  rendered  from 
the  first  most  sympathetic  and  useful  aid,  and  we  can  only 
deeply  deplore  the  final  deprivation  of  that  genial  and 
helpful  presence,  which  even  when  temporary  has  been  so 
seriously  felt. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Evarts  was  preceded  by  that  of 
William  Wirt  Henry,  which  occurred  at  Richmond, 
December  5,  1900. 

Born  February  14,  1831,  at  the  family  seat  and  burial- 
place  of  his  distinguished  grandfather,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
having  passed  his  life  in  his  native  State,  Mr.  Henry  repre- 
sented, as  was  said  on  his  decease,  all  that  was  best  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  "  her  best  blood,  traditions,  character,  pur- 
pose, and  talent."  Although  as  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia  he  showed  marked 
aptitude  in  the  discharge  of  legislative  duties,  he  did  not 
choose  to  adopt  a  political  career,  and  devoted  himself  to 
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the  practice  of  the  law  and  to  literature.  Ever  true  to  its 
highest  standards,  he  attained  much  distinction  in  the 
profession,  but  will  probably  be  best  remembered  through 
his  varied  literary  and  historical  work,  the  most  important 
being  "  The  Letters  and  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  whose 
merits  received  just  acknowledgment  and  commendation 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Board  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  charming 
personality,  or  to  avail  itself  of  the  ability,  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  affairs,  the  sympathy  and  zeal,  of  William 
McKinley,  who  was  stricken  down  by  the  bolt  which 
made  the  round  world  tremble  with  indignant  grief  and 
horror,  before  he  had  taken  his  seat  among  us.  Though 
joining  in  the  universal  lamentation,  this  is  not  the  time 
nor  place  for  eulogy,  nor  is  it  needed.  His  remarkable 
career  is  fresh  in  every  mind,  and  the  triumph  of  ever 
living  faith  in  his  closing  hours  is  fresh  in  every  heart. 
Felix  non  vita  taut  urn  claritatc,  sed  etiam  opportunitate 
mortis. 

But  two  days  after  the  culmination  of  the  tragedy  at 
Buffalo,  on  the  morning  of  September  16,  our  dear  friend 
and  associate,  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  entered  into  rest. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  time,  some  forty-four  years 
ago,  when  Henry  B.Whipple,  after  a  few  years  of  pastoral 
care  in  New  York,  came  to  Chicago,  the  city  of  my  resi- 
dence, and  commenced  those  fruitful  labors  in  the  cause  of 
his  Master,  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  No  one  can 
have  followed  the  passage  of  that  life,  or  have  read  the 
record  given  in  his  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long 
Episcopate,"  without  the  conviction  that,  like  the  great 
Apostle,  he  was  instructed  in  his  long  ministry  both  to 
abound  and  to  suffer  need,  and  found  ability  to  do  all 
things  through  the  Divine  power  which  strengthened 
him. 

His  selection  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Minnesota    of    his 
Church  was  most  fortunate,  for  his  love,  his  enthusiasm, 
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his  dauntless  courage,  made  him  a  born  missionary.  He 
believed  that  there  was  room  for  all  men  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  that  "  if  it  were  dark  in  the  Indian  country  it 
was  light  above,"  and  so  resolved  that  "  it  should  never 
be  said  that  the  first  Bishop  of  Minnesota  turned  his  back 
upon  the  heathen  at  his  door."  It  never  was.  He  never 
did.  Abundant  blessings  crowned  the  toil  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  he  has  gone  from  the  earthly  harvest, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with    him. 

Evarts,  McKinley,  Whipple,  Henry  !  The  bare  men- 
tion of  their  names  is  indeed  sufficient  to  attest  the  severity 
of  the  loss  we  have  sustained. 

After  these  remarks,  the  Chief  Justice  was  chosen 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Choate,  First  Vice- 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  GiLx\ian,  Second  Vice-Chairman. 

Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent,  then  presented 
his  Report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  as  usual. 
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REPORT  OF   HON.  J.    L.   M.  CURRY, 

General  Agent. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund: 

The  close  of  a  century  suggests  a  review  of  events 
throwing  light  on  civilization,  religion,  civil  freedom,  and 
education.  What  has  occurred  in  wars,  conquests,  partition 
or  acquisition  of  territory,  in  changes  of  political  institu- 
tions, in  technical  politics,  is  outside  the  prescribed  scope 
of  this  annual  review.  These  Reports  are  intended  to  give 
a  bird's-eye  view,  a  summary  of  educational  progress  in  the 
South,  the  sphere  of  our  operations,  and  to  present  facts 
bearing  upon  universal  education  in  all  countries. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  American 
life  is  the  gifts  of  private  citizens  to  education.  The  ex- 
amples of  generosity  have  been  as  beneficial  as  the  large 
amounts  so  liberally  contributed.  Universities  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  have  been  the  recipients 
of  millions  of  dollars.  -  At  the  South,  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes  have  shared  in  this  beneficence.  Until 
1870,  England  never  realized  that  free  schools  for  all  the 
people  was  an  imperative  government  duty,  and  it  yet  seems 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  learn  that  an  effective  and  uni- 
versal system  of  public  schools  should  be  free  from  ecclesi- 
astical control.  It  is  gratifying  that  despite  formidable  and 
persistent  adverse  influences  a  large  number  of  British 
people  share  in  the  American  idea  of  education  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people,  and  are  showing  patient  energy 
and  broad  patriotism  in  a  determined  purpose  to  sever 
general  education  from  sectarian  domination.  England 
also  learns  slowly  to  follow  the  American  precedent  of 
munificent  endowment  of  scientific  and  higher  education 
by  personal  gifts. 
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In  our  country,  a  contest  for  elimination  of  public  schools 
from  municipal  and  partisan  interference,  from  demands 
for  doctrinal  and  partisan  teaching,  from  restriction  of 
courses  of  study  by  caste  or  race  discriminations,  has  been 
carried  on  in  different  localities,  but  malign  influences 
have  been  "  scotched  if  not  killed,"  and  the  friends  of 
popular  education  have  been  much  inspirited  by  victories 
won  in  cities  and  States.  Educational  exhibits,  more  and 
more  rational  and  instructive,  embracing  academic,  scien- 
tific, and  industrial  departments,  have  become  an  acceptable 
feature  in  all  city  and  State  Fairs.  The  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900,  to  use  a  happy  phrase  of  President  McKinley,  our  hon- 
ored and  lamented  colleague,  "  a  time-keeper  of  the  world's 
progress,"  was  exceptional  in  the  prominence  given  to 
school  work,  and  aroused  great  interest  in  Europe  in  some 
of  our  distinctively  educational  peculiarities. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  make  special  mention  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  agencies  which  intelligent  patriotism  and 
wisely  conceived  beneficence  have  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  higher  education  in  the  South.  The  Southern  Education 
Conference,  a  successor  of  the  Capon  Springs  Conference, 
held  its  fourth  session,  last  spring,  in  Salem-Winston, 
North  Carolina.  This  voluntary  assemblage  was  attended 
by  men  and  women  of  large  intelligence  and  influence,  and 
promises  in  the  near  future  to  be  most  beneficial.  The 
proceedings  were  the  expression  and  presage,  cordial  and 
earnest,  of  the  national  harmony  and  fraternity  which  have 
been  called  out  so  significantly  by  the  atrocious  assassina- 
tion of  our  beloved  President.  This  Conference,  having 
common  objects  in  view,  seeks  an  informal  but  effective 
co-operation  with  the  Peabody  and  the  Slater  Trusts. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Gilman,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  brilliant  and  most  successful  service,  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Johns-Hopkins  University  deserves  special  notice. 
The  Institution,  under  his  administrative  ability,  inspiring 
leadership,  and  extraordinary  fitness  for  the  difficult  duties, 
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grew  into  a  real  University,  commanding  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  all  American  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  the  favoring  praise  of  the  most  noted  seats  of  learning 
in  Europe.  The  best  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  South 
have  had  courses  of  study  enlarged  and  value  of  diplomas 
enhanced,  and  enthusiasm  for  higher  culture  and  scholar- 
ship increased,  by  the  Johns-Hopkins  graduates  who  have 
become  members  of  their  Faculties.  It  is  fortunate  that 
this  resignation  does  not  interfere  with  his  continued, 
cheerful,  tactful,  invaluable  service  on  the  two  great  co- 
operative Peabody  and  Slater  Trusts. 

The  paramount  educational  work  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  commanded  the  attentive  and  incessant  interest 
of  this  Trust  from  its  origin,  is  "  free  schools  for  all  the 
people,"  the  basis  and  hope  of  our  free,  representative 
governments.  The  appended  reports  will  show  how  po- 
tential and  beneficial  has  been  our  aid  in  working  out  the 
great  problem  of  Southern  Education.  The  history  of 
Normal  work  in  the  different  States  must  be  peculiarly 
gratifying,  and  yet  it  is  feared  that  among  well-informed 
and  what  might  be  called  educated  men  and  women  there 
is  a  lamentable  scepticism  as  to  the  value  and  necessity  of 
special  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. With  a  wide  acquaintance  with  teachers  in  public 
schools,  I  may  be  permitted  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott:  "Had  I  the  eloquence  of  an  orator  I 
would  like  to  pay  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  great  army 
of  teachers  who  are  pursuing  their  work,  often  with  little 
salary,  often  in  inconvenient  quarters,  often  with  inadequate 
equipment,  often  with  what  is  worst  of  all,  suppression  of 
their  energies  and  activities  by  the  great  machine  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  and  which  does  not  give  them  the  liberty 
they  ought  to  have.  I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  them 
—  the  sainthood  of  America  ;  if  it  be  not  accompanied  with 
the  cross  worn  on  the  bosom,  it  deserves  the  crown  given 
by  the  people." 
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Reference  should  be  made  to  Dr.  Payne's  usual  report 
to  me,  as  he  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College.  It  will  be  the  last  from  that  eminent 
scholar  and  educator.  Some  sentences  from  his  late  vol- 
ume —  Education  of  Teachers  —  are  quoted  as  applicable 
to,  and  descriptive  of,  his  aim,  spirit,  and  work.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  way  to  rescue  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing, the  noblest  of  the  professions,  from  the  false  position 
of  success  by  artful  "  devices  "  and  "  methods,"  and  that 
is  "  by  returning  to  the  old  conception  that  a  teacher  must 
be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman."  "Anything  that  distin- 
guishes the  teacher  from  the  gentleman  or  the  lady,  is  an 
evidence  of  unfitness  for  the  high  office."  "  Our  highest 
function  is  that  of  service  to  our  pupils,  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  highest  office  of  parents  is  to  serve  their  children." 
To  be  "  held  in  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance  as 
friends,  advisers,  and  guides  is  the  highest  standard  by 
which  a  teacher  can  be  tried." 

The  whole  subject  of  the  election  of  a  President  and  of 
the  present  status  and  needs  of  the  College  is  submitted 
to  the  early  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  Board. 
During  the  interregnum  between  the  late  close  of  the 
session  and  the  choice  of  a  President  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  our  colleague,  Hon.  James  D.  Porter,  at  my 
request  and  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  University,  advisory  bodies,  has  been  act- 
ing as  President.  He  has  a  full  acquaintance  with  the 
College  in  its  minutest  details.  To  no  one  apart  from 
Dr.  Sears  are  Tennessee,  Nashville,  and  the  Southern 
States  as  much  indebted  for  the  Peabody  Normal  College, 
in  its  original  foundation,  as  to  Governor  Porter.  Being 
the  Executive  at  the  time  it  had  its  birth  and  amid  the 
troubles  and  uncertainties  of  its  infancy,  he  was  as  untir- 
ing as  he  was  intelligent  and  useful  in  his  friendship. 
From  that  time  to  this,  in  his  varied  positions  as  Gov- 
ernor, Trustee  of  the  University,  member  of  this  Board, 
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he  has  been  faithful  and  watchful,  and  there  seemed  much 
fitness  in  intrusting  him  with  opportunity  and  power  dur- 
ing this  transition  period. 

TEXAS. 

The  Hon.  J.  S.  Kendall,  late  State  Superintendent, 
says : — 

"I  was  appointed,  on  May  15th,  President  of  the  new  State 
Normal  School  at  Denton,  Texas,  and  on  that  day  tendered  to 
Governor  Sayers  my  resignation  as  State  Superintendent,  said 
resignation  to  take  effect  on  July  1st.  The  Governor  appointed 
Prof.  Arthur  Lefevre  to  succeed  me.  On  July  1st,  Superintend- 
ent Lefevre  took  the  oath,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office.  However,  because  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
school  work  of  the  past  year,  he  has  requested  me  to  make  to 
you  this  report.     I  desire  to  say  that  — 

"  (1)  The  sums  paid  to  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  were  in 
accordance  with  your  instruction,  to  wit,  as  a  supplement  to 
the  salaries  of  the  Principal  and  his  co-workers  in  the  school. 
(2)  The  amount  given  to  the  Prairie  View  Normal  is  to 
strengthen  the  Departments  where  the  State  appropriation  is 
inadequate.  (3)  The  funds  set  apart  to  the  Summer  Institutes 
have  been  apportioned  among  the  summer  schools,  white  and 
colored,  equal  amounts  being  given  to  each  school.  During 
the  school  session  just  closed,  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  has 
kept  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  in  the  work  of  training  teach- 
ers for  the  public  schools  of  Texas.  The  total  enrolment  for 
the  year  was  475,  of  which  number  111  were  graduated  from  the 
school,  receiving  Life  Certificates  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  There  was  a  larger  percentage  of  students  in  the  Senior 
Class  than  usual.  The  Governor  attended  the  Commencement, 
expressed  his  delight,  and  in  his  message  paid  the  Institution 
a  very  high  compliment.  The  State  Board  has  ordered,  at  a 
cost  of  $9,000,  the  erection  of  a  commodious  Library  and 
Reading-room,  apart  from  the  other  buildings  of  the  Normal. 
This  edifice  will  be  completed  early  in  the  approaching  fall. 
The  school  merits  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  people. 
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The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  labor  and  good  results  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  Normal  school  at  Prairie  View.  The  26th 
Legislature  increased  the  State  appropriation  for  scholarships, 
and  thereby  added  to  the  enrolment  of  the  school.  At  the 
regular  session  of  the  27th  Legislature,  the  scope  of  the  insti- 
tution was  enlarged  by  the  further  addition  of  a  classical  and 
scientific  course  to  the  regular  teacher's  course  ;  and  suitable 
appropriations  were  made  to  cover  this  increased  cost.  The 
equipment  and  buildings  were  also  enlarged. 

"  This  last  Legislature  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
another  State  Normal  School  for  white  teachers,  to  be  known  as 
the  North  Texas  Normal,  located  at  Denton.  As  a  basis  for 
this  school,  the  citizens  of  Denton  conveyed  to  the  State,  in 
fee  simple,  grounds  and  buildings  worth  $25,000.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  school  was  chosen  in  May,  and  a  full  faculty  of 
instructors  was  chosen  in  June.  Since  that  time  a  Course  of 
Study  has  been  prepared,  and  a  general  announcement  of  the 
plans  of  the  school  has  been  made  public.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  assigned  to  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  and  to  the 
North  Texas  Normal  each  an  equal  number  of  scholarships, 
which  are  to  be  filled  by  Senators  and  Representatives. 

"The  Summer  Institutes  for  both  white  and  colored  schools 
have  been  well  attended  during  the  present  year.  The  first 
series  consisted  of  twenty-two  white  and  eighteen  colored 
schools,  and  the  second  series,  of  forty-four  white  and  twenty 
colored  schools.  Between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  six- 
teen thousand  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  were 
enrolled  in  these  Institutes.  The  length  of  the  term  in  the 
different  schools  varied  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  The  applica- 
tions for  State  certificates  (based  upon  voluntary  examinations 
taken  at  the  close  of  the  Institutes)  have  been  more  numerous 
than  ever  before. 

"The  growth  of  public  school  sentiment  in  Texas  becomes 
more  marked  from  year  to  year.  This  is  particularly  shown 
in  the  recent  legislative  enactments  relating  to  popular  educa- 
tion. It  applies  to  the  negro  as  well  as  to  the  white  race. 
Untrammelled  by  many  traditions  which  mark  other  Southern 
States,   Texas    is    beginning   to   show   in   her   school   systems 
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much  of  the  virility  which  for  the  past  quarter-century  has 
characterized  in  school  matters  the  States  of  the  Missouri  and 
upper  Mississippi  valleys.  In  other  words,  while  distinctively 
Southern  in  blood  and  sentiment,  Texas  is  fast  becoming 
Western  in  her  notions  of  public  education.  This  means  that 
our  people  more  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  universal  educa- 
tion, and  as  an  evidence  of  that  fact  will  place  upon  themselves, 
for  school  purposes,  taxes  which  they  would  not  have  borne  ten 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  All  in  all,  we  have  cause  to  feel  gratified 
with  what  has  been  done  in  the  recent  past ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  courage,  looking  to  the  performance  of  greater 
things  educationally  in  the  future." 


GEORGIA. 

The  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  School  Commissioner,  sees 
the  success  of  his  ability,  untiring  energy,  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  and  sends  this  cheering  report:  — 

"  We  have  had  a  good  year's  growth  educationally.  Public 
sentiment  is  rapidly  crystallizing  in  favor  of  a  long  term  school 
and  a  better  paid  teacher.  The  masses  of  the  people  have 
come  together  in  great  congregations,  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  to  discuss  plans  for  improvement  of  our  public  school 
system.  During  the  spring  and  summer  I  have  made  over  one 
hundred  addresses,  the  general  subject  of  which  has  been  the 
child  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  him 
and  for  him.  I  think  our  people  will  begin  with  the  next  year 
to  levy  a  local  tax  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  main- 
tain the  schools  properly.  The  school  fund  for  this  year  was 
$1,505,127,  having  grown  from  $150,700  in  1880. 

"  Peabody  Institutes  have  been  held  at  the  following  places  : 
Atlanta,  Athens,  Augusta,  Sparta,  Savannah,  McRae,  Vienna, 
Griffin,  Rome,  and  Cuthbert.  At  Atlanta,  for  six  weeks  ;  at 
Augusta  and  Savannah,  four  weeks  ;  at  the  other  places,  two 
weeks.  In  all  of  the  Institutes  greater  stress  than  ever  has  been 
laid  upon  manual  training  and  nature  studies.  In  several,  the 
teachers  were  so  anxious  to  learn  what  they  could  concerning 
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manual  training,  that  almost  the  entire  time  was  gi\  en  to  this 
subject.  In  some  of  the  Institutes  we  had  teaches  who  have 
spent  two  or  three  summers  in  the  Chicago  University  fitting 
themselves  to  teach  manual  training  in  the  common  schools. 
In  all  our  leading  colored  as  well  as  white  schools  this  subject 
is  claiming  more  earnest  attention.  In  the  three  largest  cities 
the  Institute  lasted  twice  as  long  as  usual. 

"  The  Girls'  Industrial  College  at  Milledgeville.      The  work  of 
the  Normal  department  of  this  school  has  been  kept  up  to  its 
highest  standard,  and  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  ever  in 
the   special   features    of  nature    studies    and    manual    training. 
More   time   has    been    devoted    to    these    subjects    than   ever. 
The  Practice  Branch  of    this  department  has  been  conducted 
with   great  thoroughness  and   efficiency.      The    Model    School 
used  for  this  practice  teaching  had  140  pupils  from  six  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  is  divided  into  eight  classes  correspond- 
ing with  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public  school  system.     The 
training  class  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Senior  and  special 
Normal  classes,  and  is  divided  into  sections,  each  section  teach- 
ing and  observing  alternately.     In  connection  with  the  Normal 
department,  in  addition  to  the  pedagogical  course  intended  to 
develop  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
freehand    drawing,    physical    culture,    and    elementary    manual 
training.     In  the  lower  grades  of    the   Model  School  the  chil- 
dren are  carefully  instructed    in    sewing,  paper  cutting,  paper 
weaving,  clay  modelling,  making  envelopes,,  boxes,  cardboard 
furniture,  etc.     In  the  upper  grades,  manual  training  consists  of 
all  sorts  of  hand-work,  naturally  and  logically  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  curriculum.     The  aim  of  the  entire  course  is  to  inter- 
relate thinking  and  learning  with  doing  and  making,  and  to  lay 
deep  and  well  the  foundation  for  industrial  development.     The 
school  has  the  largest  attendance  of  any  school  for  <;irls  in  the 
State.     The  enrolment  is  over  400,  and  if  the  school  had  ac- 
commodations   sufficient,    the   enrolment   would    be    1,000.     A 
gratifying  fact  in  connection  with  the  industrial  department  is 
that  the  purely  feminine,  or  home  making,  industries,  such  as 
sewing,  dressmaking,   cooking,  and    household  economics  and 
floriculture,  grow  more  and  more  popular  every  year  with  the 
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pupils.  During  the  last  session  there  were  161  pupils  in  sew- 
ing and  dressmaking,  74  in  cooking,  and  125  in  floriculture. 
The  study  of  floriculture  is  in  the  charge  of  one  of  the  best 
practical  floriculturists  and  gardeners  in  the  South. 

"  The  State  Normal  School  at  Athens  has  just  completed  half 
of  its  yearly  course,  and  has  enrolled  more  than  500  pupils. 
Under  the  administration  of  Pres.  E.  C.  Branson,  regarded  as 
the  ablest  Normal  Schoolman  in  the  State,  the  Institution  has 
become  more  popular  than  ever.  He  has  completely  changed 
the  spirit  of  the  Institution,  has  already  begun  a  three  years' 
course  of  study  instead  of  two,  besides  requiring  a  much  larger 
academic  equipment  for  entrance.  The  art  education  and  man- 
ual training  department  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  Drawing, 
clay  modelling,  mechanical  drawing,  cardboard  construction  and 
paper  folding,  knife  work  and  sloyd,  have  all  been  put  into  the 
course,  and  are  now  under  good  headway.  The  cooking  school 
was  equipped  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Robert  C  Ogden 
of  New  York.  The  sloyd  shop  has  been  fitted  with  twenty 
benches  with  full  kits  of  tools. 

"  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  has  established  at  this  school  a 
department  of  domestic  arts  and  sciences,  the  specific  purpose 
of  which  is  to  dignify  the  idea  of  home  making.  The  students 
in  this  department  are  in  training  as  teachers.  The  purpose  is 
to  have  the  school  reach  out  to  the  homes  everywhere  and  make 
them  better.  The  course  includes  teaching  of  physiology,  hy- 
giene, home  nursing  and  home  remedies  in  cases  of  emergencies, 
cooking  dietaries  for  the  sick,  feeding  and  care  of  children,  sani- 
tation, sewing,  home  ornamentation,  etc.  There  are  229  students 
in  this  department.  The  addition  of  three  new  departments  — 
manual  training,  art  education,  and  the  domestic  arts  and  sciences 
—  to  this  school  promises  much  for  its  future  usefulness.  The 
enlarged  purpose  will  be  to  turn  out  teachers  not  only  of  high 
literary  culture  and  professional  skill,  but  of  practical  usefulness 
both  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  home. 

"  The  entire  educational  outlook  in  Georgia  is  full  of  promise. 
All  the  tokens  indicate  a  large  upward  and  forward  movement. 
Taxable  values  are  increasing  every  year.  Skilled  workmen  in 
the  school-room  and  out  of   it  are  in  great  demand.     We  are 
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placing  a  larger  premium  on  brains  than  ever  before  ;  and  better 
than  all  this,  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  are  turning  with  deeper 
and  holier  tenderness  to  the  little  children." 


FLORIDA. 

The  Hon.  VVm.  N.  Sheats,  State  Superintendent,  sends 
a  long  report,  which  is  not  easy  of  condensation.  Seven 
summer  schools  for  white  teachers  and  four  for  colored 
were  held.  Several  causes  conspired  to  make  the  attend- 
ance smaller  than  was  anticipated.  The  work  done  was 
comparatively  of  a  high  order.  "Two  most  excellent  in- 
structors were  brought  from  without  the  State  to  secure 
the  importation  of  advanced  ideas."  "  A  strong  normal 
teacher  was  supplied  to  each  of  two  of  our  strongest  State 
Institutions.  The  assistance  of  the  faculties  of  the  Colleges 
was  furnished  in  conducting  these  normal  departments 
without  cost  to  the  fund."  A  Normal  Institute  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Negroes 
in  Tallahassee  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Rounds,  in  which  nineteen 
counties  were  represented.  "  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Rounds 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  instruction 
imparted."  The  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  to  supplement  and  enlarge  the  gift  from  the  Pea- 
body  Fund,  and  required  "  that  impartial  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  both  races  in 
these  Summer  Schools." 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Hon.  H.  L.  Whitfield,  State  Superintendent, 
reports :  — 

"  The  year  just  closing  has  been  one  of  great  activity  in  Mis- 
sissippi along  educational  lines.  The  last  Legislature  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  progressive  men  that  have  assembled  in  this 
State  since  the  war,  this  being  especially  noticeable  in  the  liberal 
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appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and  the 
institutions  for  higher  education.  The  appropriations  to  the 
University,  A.  &  M.  College,  Industrial  Institute  and  College, 
and  the  colored  Normal  College  aggregate  $349,191.44.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  common  schools  was  $2,135,558.  This 
amount  does  not  represent  all  that  is  spent  for  public  edu- 
cation in  Mississippi.  About  $100,000  per  year  is  derived 
from  the  16th  Section  funds.  Seventy-four  towns  in  the  State 
have  organized  under  the  separate  school  district  law,  and  are 
levying  additional  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  term 
of  from  seven  to  nine  months.  Also  a  number  of  counties  in  the 
State  have  levied  a  special  tax  to  extend  the  school  term.  The 
total  amount  appropriated  for  education  by  the  last  Legislature 
to  cover  the  period  of  two  years  was  $2,484,649.44.  This  sum, 
added  to  the  various  local  funds,  will  show  that  Mississippi  is 
spending  annually  on  her  schools  over  $1,750,000. 

"There  has  just  been  completed  at  the  A.  &  M.  College  an 
up-to-date  textile  school.  A  textile  course  of  three  years  has 
been  outlined.  Fully  two  hundred  young  men  will  enter  this 
department  the  coming  session.  The  president  is  a  young  man 
of  great  energy,  and  fully  realizes  the  true  conditions  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  using  every  effort  to  make  the  A.  &  M.  College 
a  technical  school  of  the  highest  order. 

"The  Trustees  of  the  Alcorn  A.  &  M.  College  are  having 
erected  a  commodious  dormitory  for  girls.  In  the  future  this 
institution  will  be  co-educational.  After  a  full  discussion  the 
Board  decided  that  to  elevate  the  negro  race,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  girls  that  training  which  will  equip  them  for  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  life,  and  will  be  the  foundation  for  racial  virtue." 

"  Our  Constitution  guarantees  to  every  county  in  the  State  a 
four  months'  public  school,  the  amount  appropriated  being  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  number  of  educable  children.  In 
counties  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  each  teacher  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  occupy  his  full  time,  the  schools  are 
in  session  for  a  longer  period  ;  but  in  sparsely  settled  counties 
the  schools  can  barely  run  the  four  months,  on  very  small  sala- 
ries. In  our  Delta  counties,  where  the  great  mass  of  our  negro 
population  lives,  the  school  term  will  average  25%  longer  than  in 
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those  counties  where  the  white  population  is  in  the  majority. 
The  average  number  of  school  days  that  each  negro  child  in 
Mississippi  enjoys  is  at  least  20%  more  than  the  number  of  days 
that  the  average  white  child  can  go  to  school.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  claim  that  this  was  so  intended,  but  has  been  made  so  from 
natural  conditions.  The  proposition  was  made  in  the  last  Senate 
to  divide  the  common  school  fund  between  the  races  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  tax  actually  paid  in  by  each  race.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  this  proposition  received  only  two  votes  out 
of  the  membership  of  forty-five. 

"  In  regard  to  the  education  of  the  negro  we  may  be  groping 
in  the  dark,  but  the  intelligent  people  of  Mississippi  feel  that  he 
is  a  responsibility  upon  them,  and  something  must  be  done  for 
the  elevation  of  the  race ;  also  that,  in  a  great  measure,  the  des- 
tiny of  the  white  race  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  proper 
solution  of  this  question. 

"Our  law  provides  that  separate  school  districts  (towns)  and 
counties  may  levy  special  taxes  for  the  extension  of  the  term 
provided  by  the  State.  Seventy-four  of  our  towns  and  villages 
have  organized  under  the  separate  school  law,  and  are  running 
their  schools  for  a  period  of  from  seven  to  nine  months  each. 
These  schools,  because  of  the  better  salaries  they  pay  and  longer 
terms,  are  drawing  from  our  country  schools  our  best  teachers. 
I  am  satisfied  that  within  two  years  a  majority  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  will  have  full  school  terms.  Educational  matters 
could  be  better  with  us  than  they  are.  In  a  majority  of  the 
counties  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  do  not  take  a  sufficient 
pride  in  school-houses ;  no  regard  being  had  to  architecture,  com- 
forts, etc.  With  the  extension  of  the  school  term  will  come  bet- 
ter houses  and  permanent  districts.  Our  separate  schools  as  a 
rule  have  handsome  buildings,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and 
in  every  way  stand  for  the  best  school  work.  During  the  last 
year  over  fifteen  of  these  buildings  have  been  erected. 

"  Our  towns  are  doing  well.  Our  great  work  is  with  our  coun- 
try schools,  where  over  So%  of  our  children  receive  all  their  text- 
book training. 

"We  have  had  during  the  summer  ten  Normal  Schools  for 
the  white  teachers,  and  nine  for  the  colored,  the  uniform  term 
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being  four  weeks.  The  aggregate  attendance  has  been  larger 
than  heretofore.  Over  25%  of  our  teachers  voluntarily  attended 
these  schools.  There  is  a  longing  for  better  scholarship,  better 
methods,  and  a  higher  plane  of  work.  Our  increased  activity 
in  common  schools  has  dated  from  the  appropriation  of  the 
Peabody  Fund.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  effects  of  this 
appropriation  upon  our  people." 

TENNESSEE. 

The  Hon.  Morgan  C.  Fitzpatrick,  State  Superintendent, 
furnishes  many  facts  and  opinions  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion in  Tennessee,  and  from  them  the  following  are 
extracted. 

The  Legislature,  from  increased  interest  in  school 
matters,  "  appropriated  biennially  for  Institute  purposes 
$3,000."  The  success  of  Institute  work  is  due  largely  to 
the  ninety-six  County  Superintendents  and  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  town  and  city  schools.  The  standard  of 
Superintendents  is  much  higher  than  at  any  time  prior  to 
this.  This  is  attributable  to  the  examination  required  of 
all  persons  before  their  election  to  this  important  office. 
State  Peabody  Institutes  for  both  races  were  held  at  ten 
places,  with  satisfactory  results.  County  Institutes  sus- 
tained by  State  and  local  contributions  were  also  held. 

"  The  general  condition  of  education  in  Tennessee  is  far  bet- 
ter than  in  many  Southern  States,  and  much  more  satisfactory 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  Neither  County 
Courts  nor  Legislatures  have  made  as  large  tax  levies  for  public 
education  as  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  State  demand. 
Reports  just  received  indicate  that  we  have  a  scholastic  popula- 
tion of  a  little  less  than  800,000,  and  that  more  than  500,000  of 
that  number  have  been  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  during  the 
present  year.  Of  course,  with  a  scholastic  population  of  800,- 
000,  more  than  500,000  should  be  annually  enrolled,  and  more 
than  400,000  should  be  in  actual  daily  attendance.  Our  school 
age,  however,  is  from  six  to  twenty-one  years,  and  embraces 
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more  than  100,000  children  who  are  not  properly  public  school 
students.  A  large  number  do  not  enter  school  immediately  upon 
arriving  at  the  age  of  six,  while  a  very  large  percentage  of  those 
of  school  age  either  complete  the  public  school  course  before 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  quit  that  course  to  enter 
an  academy,  high  school,  or  college.  Therefore  the  enrolment 
and  attendance  of  those  actually  recorded  as  of  school  age  is 
very  large.  More  than  twenty  institutions  are  now  maintained 
in  this  State  for  the  exclusive  education  of  young  women,  while 
all  our  Universities  have  opened  their  doors  to  them.  The 
largest  and  best  equipped  Universities  for  the  education  of 
colored  students  are  situated  in  this  State,  —  three  in  Nashville, 
others  in  Memphis,  Jackson,  Athens,  Knoxville,  and  Morristown. 
The  State  Legislature  makes  an  appropriation  for  colored  stu- 
dents, and  provides  a  scholarship  fund  for  two  of  either  sex  from 
each  senatorial  district,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Senator. 
These  scholarship  students  may  attend  either  of  the  nine  des- 
ignated Institutions  for  the  colored. 

"  Peabody  Normal  College.  The  Peabody  Normal  College  is  a 
favorite  Institution  with  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  the  South. 
The  University  buildings  and  grounds  are  the  property  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  that  Board  has 
gladly  given  them,  or  their  use,  to  this  Institution.  A  small 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  Institution  is  also  derived  from  the 
University  Board.  So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  attendance, 
that  the  chapel  in  which  public  exercises  are  conducted  has  not 
seating  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  student  body.  I 
report  this  fact  because  we  are  gratified  on  account  of  this 
large  attendance,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  erection  at  an  early 
date  by  the  proper  authorities  of  additional  buildings.  No 
Institution  in  the  country  has  a  more  capable,  earnest,  and 
energetic  faculty,  or  one  as  poorly  paid,  as  that  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College.  In  every  Department  men  and  women  are 
rendering  faithful  services. 

"The  Legislature  appropriates  $20,000  annually  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  College,  and  I  believe  the  State  of  Tennessee,  through 
its  Legislature  and  through  its  State  Board  of  Education,  will 
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meet  the  other  two  Boards  in  control  of  the  Institution,  and  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  make  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
in  the  South,  if  not  in  the  whole  country.  The  students  are 
from  every  State  in  the  South,  and  there  are  thousands  yet  to  be 
educated  who  desire  the  same  advantages  which  are  now  ex- 
tended to  a  limited  number  only.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
graduates  of  this  Institution  are  doing  more  satisfactory  work 
in  our  public  schools  than  those  of  any  other  Institution  in  our 
country.  The  students  in  the  College  are  earnest,  hard-working, 
energetic,  and  hopeful.  They  are  not  from  the  two  extreme 
classes ;  they  are  neither  rich  nor  poor.  In  the  most  part,  they 
are  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  taught  or  expect  to 
teach,  and  who  desire  the  special  professional  training  which 
this  Institution  offers." 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

The  Hon.  John  J.  McMahan,  State  Superintendent,  gives 
a  suggestive  and  valuable  report.  It  should  be  published  in 
full,  but  only  a  few  sentences  can  be  given. 

"Of  Winthrop  College  and  the  Charleston  Schools  there  is 
nothing  to  say  except  that  the  Memminger  High  School  has 
made  a  needed  addition  to  its  building,  and  Winthrop  College 
has  added  a  dormitory  building  to  accommodate  200  more  stu- 
dents, making  the  total  capacity  of  the  College  now  500. 

"  Summer  Schools.  The  plan  of  four  weeks' summer  schools 
for  teachers  has  been  continued  and  further  developed  during 
this  their  third  year.  Forty-four  (44)  schools  have  been  held  : 
For  white  teachers,  one  State  school  and  thirty-six  county 
schools;  for  negro  teachers,  one  State  school  and  six  local 
schools. 

"  The  State  school  was  held  at  Converse  College,  with  an  un- 
precedented attendance,  while  the  quality  of  the  work  was  as 
good  as  heretofore,  —  and  some  of  the  instructors  say,  even 
better.  More  than  600  were  enrolled,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
white  teachers  of  the  State.  Many  were  College  graduates. 
Many  were  in  attendance  for  their  third  consecutive  session, 
while  many  who  came  for  the  first   time  were  already  known 
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to  me  through  regular  attendance  and  distinguished  records 
at  county  schools  the  previous  two  years.  The  greater  number 
in  attendance  were  teachers  of  the  city  and  town  graded  schools. 
There  were  some  young  men  engaged  in  Colleges.  Every  county 
in  the  State  was  represented.  The  personal  contact  and  pro- 
fessional association  were  inspiring.  Manual  training  and  sloyd 
were  ably  taught  by  Prof.  VV.  C.  A.  Hammel  of  the  Maryland 
State  Normal.  The  classes  were  enthusiastic,  volunteering 
extra  work  in  the  afternoons,  frequently  giving  five  hours  a  day 
to  this  subject,  while  carrying  two  other  studies.  The  results 
were  the  admiration  of  everybody. 

"  Professor  Hammel,  with  his  corks,  bottles,  and  tubes,  repeated 
the  course  of  last  year  in  School  Physics,  and  also  gave  a  higher 
course  for  those  who  had  taken  last  year's  course.  Freehand 
drawing  from  objects  has  been  taught  now  for  the  third  summer 
by  Prof.  James  William  Pattison  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
With  three  periods  a  day  and  four  assistants,  he  had  as  many 
students  as  he  could  instruct  —  about  200.  Our  teachers  are  rap- 
idly coming  to  regard  drawing  as  essential,  and  under  Professor 
Pattison  they  find  the  study  most  fascinating.  South  Carolina 
History  was  stressed.  Prof.  R.  Means  Davis  gave  a  very 
fine  course,  involving  research  in  all  accessible  sources,  includ- 
ing Acts  of  the  Legislature,  Ku-Klux  Trials,  Horse-Shoe  Robin- 
son, etc.  The  venerable  Dr.  Carlisle  gave  six  lectures  that 
must  prove  of  permanent  value  and  interest :  A  Country  Home 
in  South  Carolina  in  the  Early  '30's ;  The  South  Carolina 
Judge  ;  O'Neal ;  Preston  ;  McDuffie  ;  An  Old  Teacher's  Regrets. 
His  personality  and  his  words  thrilled  the  teachers  on  each  oc- 
casion. He  expressed  his  emotion  at  facing  the  greatest  body 
of  South  Carolina  teachers  ever  gathered  under  one  roof  in  the 
State,  and  they  showed  their  consciousness  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  living  educator  of  the  State.  Sight 
Singing  and  Nature  Study  were  continued,  as  were  Kindergar- 
ten Principles,  Primary  Methods,  Latin,  Algebra,  and  Pedagogy. 
Grammar,  Geometry,  and  Intermediate  Methods  were  added. 
There  was  Geography  of  every  kind.  Dr.  Burnham  of  Clark 
University  gave  a  splendid  course  of  lectures  for  two  weeks  on 
The  History  and  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
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"  The  course,  however,  which  had  in  it  most  of  significance 
and  potentiality  at  this  time  was  that  in  School  Supervision. 
The  result  equalled  my  expectation.  A  class  of  fifty  men,  in- 
cluding graduates  from  every  College  in  the  State,  public  and 
private,  each  with  several  years'  teaching  experience,  attested 
their  interest  in  this  subject  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
course.  It  opened  up  a  new  world  of  thought  to  many.  Super- 
intendents' Round  Tables  were  held  frequently,  where  all  the 
Superintendents,  Principals,  and  students  of  Supervision  in 
attendance  on  the  Summer  School  interchanged  experiences 
and  views.  Never  before  have  the  leading  school  men  of  the 
State  had  such  contact  of  mind  and  heart  in  matters  vitally 
touching  the  success  of  their  work  and  the  cause  of  education 
generally.  Of  the  forty  county  superintendents  in  the  State,  eight 
were  at  the  Summer  School  part  of  the  session,  and  attended 
the  supervision  conferences  where  they  did  not  take  the  course 
regularly.  They  formed  an  organization  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions looking  to  the  elevation  of  county  supervision,  and  de- 
claring that  '  only  by  becoming  educational  experts,  and  by 
exercising  the  function  of  the  expert  supervisor,  can  the  county 
superintendents  solve  the  great  problem  of  rural  schools.'  They 
requested  the  State  Superintendent  to  continue  his  aid  and  co- 
operation 'by  recognizing  this  organization  as  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  State  Summer  School,  and  providing  expert  professors, 
who  shall  hold  classes,  round  tables,  etc.,  for  our  benefit.' 

"As  a  result  of  all  this,  'Supervision'  has  been  accentuated 
in  the  public  mind  as  never  before,  and  is  on  the  tongue  of 
every  teacher.      (But  the  fight  is  not  won  yet.) 

"  In  the  county  Summer  Schools  for  teachers  the  subjects 
taught  this  year  have  been,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,  Geography,  School  Management.  The 
State  Summer  School  for  Negro  Teachers  was  held  a  second 
time  this  year,  at  Benedict  College,  Columbia,  under  white  in- 
structors. With  six  able  instructors,  courses  were  offered  in 
Algebra,  Arithmetic  (2),  Geography,  Grammar,  Literature,  United 
States  History  (2),  School  Management,  Freehand  Drawing, 
Manual  Training.  The  enrolment  reached  184.  More  than 
140  stayed  to  the  end.  The  prejudice  existing  against  this 
school   last  year   has   been  overcome. 
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"  I  must  here  note  the  fact,  full  of  significance,  that  this  year 
several  city  school  boards,  having  for  the  past  two  summers 
assisted  their  white  teachers  to  attend  the  State  Summer 
School,  appropriated  $8  or  $10  to  each  of  their  negro  teachers 
attending  the  Summer  School.  The  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Graded  Schools  of  Sumter  reports :  '  Of  the  teachers  enrolled, 
150  names  were  taken  at  random,  and  it  was  found  that  their 
average  experience  extended  over  a  period  of  over  seven  years.' 
'  All  of  us  were  much  gratified  by  the  character  and  the  amount 
of  work  done.  The  students  as  a  body  were  zealous  and  enthu- 
siastic' '  A  large  number  of  students  took  the  courses  offered  in 
drawing  and  manual  training.  Lessons  were  given  in  freehand 
drawing,  work  in  colors,  silhouettes,  mechanical  drawing,  paper- 
folding,  and  wood-work.  .  .  .  The  results  accomplished  by  the  two 
lady  instructors  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.'  The 
faculty  noted  the  names  of  twenty-five  who  were  recommended 
'  as  fitted  to  teach  in  the  county  Normal  Schools  for  the  negro 
race.'  'As  all  the  objects  which  you  had  in  view  when  you 
appointed  the  white  instructors  have  been  accomplished,  and  as 
this  was  the  ultimate  result  that  you  had  in  mind  when  you 
established  a  State  School  for  Negro  Teachers,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  hereafter  the  Faculty  of  this  School  be  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  of  the  negro  race.' 

"The  best  expenditure  that  could  be  made  on  negro  education 
now  would  be  to  provide  supervision  of  the  negro  teachers, 
who  get  even  less  supervision  than  the  white  teachers,  and  who 
need  it  far  more." 

LOUISIANA. 

The  Hon.  J.  V.  Calhoun,  State  Superintendent,  says  :  — 

"  We  are  very  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
work  of  public  education  during  this  year  has  been  eminently 
successful.  The  census  of  our  educable  children  between  six 
and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  a  little  over  400,000,  and  our  pub- 
lic school  enrolment  is  but  little  short  of  200,000.  We  have 
32,221  schools;  186,337  enrolled  pupils,  of  whom  122,843  are 
whites  and  63,494  are  colored.     The  enrolment  for  the   year 
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1899  was  196,169,  of  whom  74,233  were  colored.  The  falling 
off  in  the  enrolment  for  the  past  year  was  entirely  among  the 
colored  pupils ;  to  account  for  which  I  was  greatly  puzzled, 
until  I  discovered  from  the  last  United  States  census  returns 
that  the  colored  population  of  Louisiana  had  considerably 
diminished.  The  total  receipts  from  the  public  and  local 
sources  of  revenue  for  school  purposes  were  $1,340,646.46. 
Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  schools  has  been  very 
greatly  aroused.  Numerous  special  school  districts  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  good 
graded  schools  by  voluntary  taxation.  Police  juries  are  becom- 
ing more  liberal  in  their  approbations  for  their  free  schools. 
Good  school-houses  are  going  up  in  about  a  dozen  of  our  thriv- 
ing communities,  and  their  example  will  soon  be  followed  in  the 
State.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  improvement  in  our 
school  system  is  that  the  people  have  been  made  to  see,  feel, 
and  know  the  wonderful  results  of  real  education  flowing  from 
the  work  of  trained  and  professional  teachers.  '  Had  we  been 
without  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes,  wherein  the  people  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  our  work,  we  would  be  still  with- 
out any  advance,  standing  where  we  were  years  ago.  The  power 
of  the  Normal  School  in  its  various  forms  of  operation  can  be 
properly  appreciated  only  by  a  visible  evidence  of  its  exertion. 
I  need  not  recall  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome  to  do 
the  early  work ;  to  get  the  ground  ;  plow  it;  plant  the  seed  and 
rear  the  tree  to  its  present  proportions.  To  your  predecessor 
and  to  yourself  we  owe  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude.  Our  Normal 
School  is  to-day  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  seems  strong 
enough  to  bid  defiance  to  any  menace  that  may  be  offered  it 
from  any  source.     It  is  the  pride  of  our  State. 

"  Our  State  has  appropriated  for  the  support  during  the  past 
year  of  its  different  educational  institutions,  including  the 
Normal  School,  $211,700,  and  of  this  amount  $27,500  Was 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  erection  of 
a  Model  School.  This  Model  School  is  now  in  operation,  and 
accommodates  240  pupils.  The  State  Normal  School,  there- 
fore, represents  the  whole  plan  of  public  educafion,  including 
kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  academic,  and  normal  educa- 
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tion.  The  Model  School  is  admirable  in  its  arrangement 
and  construction.  The  number  of  pupils  in  Normal  classes 
is  270.  This  school  is  so  popular  among  all  classes  of  our 
people  that  its  continued  efficiency  is  a  certainty  for  the 
future. 

"  Our  Institute  and  Summer  School  work  during  the  past  year 
has  been  of  the  highest  order,  and  most  encouraging  from  its 
cordial  welcome  among  the  people.  I  enclose  to  you  a  detailed 
report  of  the  work,  furnished  me  by  the  State  Institute  Conduc- 
tor, and  commend  it  as  full  of  valuable  suggestions.  We  have 
weekly  Institutes  in  every  parish.  The  local  authorities  con- 
tribute not  less  than  $50  each  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these 
parochial  Institutes.  In  addition  we  have  held  this  summer 
seven  Summer  Normal  Schools,  and  at  each  of  the  towns  where 
held,  contributed  not  less  than  $300  towards  the  expenses, 
the  town  of  Franklin  giving  $500 ;  the  rest  of  the  expenses 
was  paid  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $1,450  by  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  purpose,  the  funds  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  the  generous  aid  we  have  received  from  your 
hands. 

"The  Peabody  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  the 
colored  race  at  Alexandria  has  worked  hard  and  done  well. 
Their  enrolment  was  445  ;  previous  year,  300.  Of  this  enrol- 
ment 39  were  normals;  preparatory,  93;  high  school,  103; 
primary  and  model  school,  210.  The  earnestness  of  the  teachers 
and  the  good  conduct  and  application  of  the  pupils  have  won 
for  this  school  the  regard  of  the  people  of  Alexandria  and 
the  parish  of  Rapides,  who  are  now  manifesting  an  interest 
in  its  success.  The  ladies  of  the  '  Magnolia  Club '  passed 
a  resolution  to  foster  this  institution  as  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Club's  work,  and  they  appointed  a  committee  '  to  look 
after  the  management  of  the  same,  and  that  this  Club  give  its 
hearty  co-operation  and  encouragement  to  the  president  and 
professors  of  this  school,  which  is  already  prolific  of  great  good, 
though  only  in  its  incipiency.'  I  commend  the  school  to  your 
particular  attention." 
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NORTH    CAROLINA. 

The  Hon.  T.  F.  Toon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, reports :  — 

"  While  the  negro  schools  need  help  and  need  it  badly,  I 
would  ask  that  you  do  not  confine  your  benefits  to  the  negro. 
Many  white  schools  are  burdens  willingly  assumed  by  patient 
taxpayers,  doing  more  than  could  be  expected  where  a  small 
amount  would  be  a  God-send  ;  some  taxing  as  high  as  50  cents 
on  the  $100  worth  of  property  for  school  purposes.  Our  State 
is  doing  more  for  schools  than  ever,  and  if  'help  yourself'  is 
any  recommendation  to  your  favor,  I  am  sure  of  much  assist- 
ance from  your  generous  appreciation  of  work.  The  State 
appropriates  $200,000  for  pubfjc  education,  besides  special 
appropriations  for  educational  objects  of  near  $250,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  thirty-seven  towns  and  cities  tax  themselves 
to  support  graded  schools,  as  do  many  special  districts.  With 
reference  to  Institute  work,  the  State  appropriates  $600  to  the 
county  for  Institute  work.  W7hile  this  is  a  great  benefit,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  furnish  Institutes  of  sufficient  length  to  answer 
the  needs.  The  State  also  appropriates  $5,000  to  encourage 
rural  school  libraries,  and  the  interest  awakened  in  this  direc- 
tion is  an  earnest  of  what  it  will  be.  Encouraged  by  the  outlook 
for  public  education  in  North  Carolina,  I  am  equally  gratified 
to  report  the  filling  to  overflow  with  students  of  our  various 
excellent  private  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  The 
Greensboro  Normal  College,  under  the  able  management  of 
Dr.  Mclver,  increases  in  usefulness  and  power.  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody  has  given  the  Institution  $10,000." 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  Doyne,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, reports :  — 

"  I  regret  that  I  have  no  special  report  to  make  to  you  this 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Peabody  aid  was  withdrawn  from 
the  State  on  account  of   the  failure  of  our  Legislature  to  make 
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any  appropriation  for  summer  normal  work  for  the  present  year. 
Through  the  earnest  effort  of  our  county  examiners,  however, 
the  teachers  were  given  the  advantage  of  short-term  Institutes 
under  competent  instructors,  the  teachers  themselves  bearing  the 
expense  of  the  same.  The  reports  from  these  Institutes  are  en- 
couraging, and  the  sentiment  is  more  than  ever  before  in  favor 
of  trained  teachers.  In  these  Institutes  there  were  enrolled 
about  4,000  teachers,  while  the  attendance  of  those  who  were  not 
teachers,  but  who  were  simply  interested  in  the  work,  was  un- 
usually large. 

"  There  is  a  steady  growth  of  interest  in  our  schools.  The 
enrolment  is  better ;  the  attendance  is  more  regular ;  the  de- 
mand for  good  buildings  and  better  teachers  is  increasing. 
There  are  now  more  than  50  new  buildings  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, and  about  240  were  erected  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1901. 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  advancement  of  the  work  in 
our  State  for  the  past  year,  I  make  a  statement  of  enumeration 
for  1901,  491,476;  enrolment,  323,958;  daily  attendance,  198,- 
853 ;  average  number  days  of  school,  84 ;  received  from  the 
State,  $448,911  ;  received  from  local  tax,  $835,931  ;  total 
receipts,  $2,122,105." 

ALABAMA. 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Abercrombie,  the  enthusiastic  and 
efficient  Superintendent,  says:  — 

"  I  hand  you  attached  hereto  copies  of  the  statistical  reports 
from  Florence,  Troy,  Montgomery,  and  Tuskegee.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  reports  will  show  that  the  Normal  Schools  in  Ala- 
bama receiving  aid  from  the  Peabody  Fund  have  all  done  good 
work.  The  attendance  in  all  of  them  has  been  larger  than  at 
any  other  time  in  their  history,  and  the  work  done  has  been 
more  thorough  than  at  any  other  time.  There  has  never  been 
in  this  State  such  a  demand  for  educated,  competent,  trained 
teachers,  for  teachers  holding  high  grade  certificates.  The 
Third  Grade  teacher  has  to  beg  for  positions  ;  the  First  and 
Second  Grade  teacher  has  positions  thrust  upon  him.  The 
Normal  Schools  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon 
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them  for  trained  teachers.  The  people  are  awakened  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  having  for  their  children  the  very  best 
teacher  that  can  be  gotten,  and  they  are  demanding  that  no 
other  sort  be  furnished  them.  The  Normal  Schools,  through 
the  trained  teachers  sent  out  by  them,  are  largely  responsible 
for  this  sentiment.  The  people  have  instituted  a  comparison, 
and  the  teacher  for  hire  only  has  suffered  in  the  comparison. 
The  well-trained,  progressive,  professional  teacher  is  on  top 
in  Alabama.  The  State  appreciates  the  aid  given  her  Normal 
Schools  by  the  Peabody  Board,  and  the  work  these  schools  are 
doing.  The  last  General  Assembly  increased  the  appropriations 
for  Normal  Schools  $12,500. 

"  It  would  be  unfair  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  work  done 
by  the  four  Normal  Schools  mentioned  in  this  report.  All  de- 
serve credit.  Each  one  is  doing  its  share  in  filling  the  State 
with  up-to-date  active  teachers  \riio  are  in  love  with  the  work, 
and  who  know  how  to  do  the  work. 

"  The  building  of  the  Florence  School  is  undergoing  complete 
repair,  the  last  General  Assembly  having  made  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  During  the  year  just  closed  the  department 
of  manual  training  has  been  added,  and  all  the  classes  are  in- 
structed in  wood-work  and  freehand  drawing." 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Miller,  State  Superintendent,  gives 
gratifying  account  of  school  progress. 

"  I  think  it  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  our  Insti- 
tutes this  year  have  been  more  than  usually  interesting  and 
successful.  The  enrolment  aggregates  nearly  9,000  teachers, 
and  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  various  towns 
where  these  educational  meetings  were  held  was  very  marked, 
oftentimes  filling  to  overflowing  the  largest  hall  or  church  in  the 
place. 

"  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  was  at  least  up  to  the 
average,  if  not  in  advance  of  what  we  have  had  heretofore. 
Among  the  instructors  were  over  fifty  of  our  leading  educational 
workers,  embracing  University  Professors,  Normal  School  Prin- 
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cipals,  City  and  County  Superintendents,  High  School  teachers, 
and  ethers,  of  our  own  State.  From  a  distance  we  had  the  ser- 
vices of  men  of  scholarship  and  teaching  experience.  The  Legis- 
lature appropriated  $4,000  for  Institutes. 

"  A  very  popular  feature  at  the  Institutes  was  the  discussion 
of  the  Round  Table  topics.  Quite  a  list  of  these  topics  was 
presented  for  consideration,-  and  the  discussion  proved  valuable 
to  the  teachers  and  boards  of  education.  The  introduction  of 
these  Round  Table  topics  into  the  County  Institute  program  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  District  Institutes,  provision  for  which 
was  made  by  our  last  Legislature.  These  Institutes  will  be 
held  during  the  fall  and  winter,  one  or  two  days  in  each  magis- 
terial district.  Upon  the  whole  I  can  report  that  West  Virginia 
is  going  forward  educationally.  We  are  demanding  better 
teachers,  paying  larger  salaries,  building  better  school-houses, 
increasing  the  school  term,  and  withal  there  is  a  larger  concep- 
tion of  the  great  work  yet  to  be  done.  If  our  educational  prog- 
ress shall  keep  even  within  hailing  distance  of  our  wonderful 
material  development,  then  indeed  shall  we  move  forward  at  a 
rapid  pace." 

VIRGINIA. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  VV.  Southall,  the  State  Superintendent, 
in  his  excellent  report,  says  :  — 

"  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  all  enjoyed  during  the  past 
year  an  increasing  patronage,  and  consequently  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  good  work  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 
Their  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  for  in  every  section  of  the 
State,  and  the  superior  excellence  of  their  teaching  is  gradually 
raising  the  standard  of  our  public  schools.  During  the  year  I 
have  visited  all  the  Normal  Schools,  and  have  consequently  had 
opportunities  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  them.  Their  influence  and  ca- 
pacity for  advancing  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Virginia 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

"  The  State  Female  Normal  School  during  the  session  of  1900- 
1901  enrolled  409  students  as  against  351  during  the  preceding 
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year.  The  course  of  instruction  has  been  made  broader  and 
more  thorough.  The  old  buildings  have  all  been  replaced  by 
substantial  structures  of  brick.  The  appropriation  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  made  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1900  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  school  has  not  only  added  more  room 
for  the  students,  but  has  furnished  the  institution  with  an  ample 
equipment  of  bath-rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  for  both  power 
and  heating,  a  well-equipped  laundry,  an  infirmary,  and  a  gym- 
nasium furnished  with  a  complete  outfit  of  modern  appliances 
for  physical  development.  During  the  sixteen  years  that  the 
school  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  sent  out  more  than  four 
hundred  graduates,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  or  have  been  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  From  all  quarters  come  the  most  grati- 
fying reports  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  its  graduates  are 
doing  and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  school  is  held. 

"The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  has  mani- 
fested through  its  students  during  the  past  year,  *iot  only  in  the 
academic  department  but  in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work 
as  well,  a  zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  never  witnessed  there  before. 
This  great  hive  of  intellectual  and  industrial  activity  is  sending  out 
every  year  well-equipped  teachers,  who  have  learned  at  school 
to  deal  with  problems  similar  to  those  that  are  to  be  solved  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  Hampton  Institute  is  a  minia- 
ture world,  in  which  the  students  are  taught  how  to  make  an 
honest  living  by  becoming  proficient  in  those  vocations  that 
are  open  to  the  colored  people.  Dr.  Frissell  says:  cNo  boy 
graduates  from  Hampton  without  having  worked  in  wood,  iron, 
and  sheet-metal,  besides  having  taken  a  course  in  agriculture.  No 
girl  graduates  from  the  school  without  having  received  instruction 
in  wood-work,  enabling  her  to  make  and  mend  simple  furniture, 
or  without  having  been  taught  to  cook  and  serve  a  meal,  and  to 
make  her  own  dresses  and  underclothing.'  The  evolution  of 
modern  life  and  the  increasing  struggle  for  existence  demand 
the  early  introduction  of  these  practical  studies  into  every 
public  school  in  the  land.  Especially  is  such  education  needed 
in  the  Southern  States  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  other 
sections  of  the  Union  in  the  march  of  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial advancement. 
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"  The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Petersburg 
continues  to  do  excellent  work  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  colored  schools.  During  the  last  session  the  attendance 
of  pupils  was  in  excess  of  previous  years,  the  discipline  excel- 
lent, and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  most  encouraging. 
The  testimony  of  school  officials  is  unanimous  in  ascribing 
high  praise  to  the  work  of  the  graduates  of  this  institution. 
The  president  and  teachers  conduct  a  summer  school  for  one 
month  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers,  for  which  they  receive 
no  extra  compensation. 

"  Five  Normal  Training  Schools,  three  for  white  and  two  for 
colored  teachers,  were  held  during  the  past  summer.  These 
schools,  which  continued  four  weeks,  were  well  attended  and 
resulted  in  much  good  to  the  teachers.  It  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  conductors  that  more  satisfactory  results  were 
accomplished  than  ever  before.  The  beneficial  influences  of 
these  schools  are  very  visible  in  the  work  of  the  teachers  who 
have  attended  them,  and  the  superiority  of  the  school  systems  of 
some  of  the  cities  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  regularity 
with  which  their  teachers  have  attended  these  schools.  They 
have  become  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  educational  system 
in  promoting  sound  scholarship  and  correct  methods  of  teaching. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  summer  schools  had  their 
origin  in  the  liberal  and  beneficent  bequests  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  and  but  for  the  continuance  of  these  bequests 
the  work  could  not  be  successfully  continued. 

"The  School  of  Methods,  which  is  the  crown  and  summit  of 
the  system  of  summer  training  schools  in  Virginia,  was  held  in 
Staunton  under  the  efficient  management  of  Superintendent  Glass 
of  Lynchburg,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Principal  Jenkins,  of  the 
Portsmouth  High  School.  The  enrolment  was  347,  representing 
fifty  counties  and  cities  in  the  State. 

"  Another  summer  school  for  white  teachers  was  held  at  Ma- 
rion in  Southwestern  Virginia,  under  the  skilful  conduct  of  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Winston  of  Richmond  College,  whose  services  to 
the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  summer  school  work  are 
highly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  witnessed  the  wise  and 
energetic  policy  that  characterizes   his  administration  of  this 
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difficult  trust.  He  was  assisted  by  an  able  and  experienced 
corps.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  space  in  this  report  for  lengthy 
extracts  from  the  admirable  report  of  Dr.  Winston  to  this  De- 
partment. It  is  replete  with  wisdom  and  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  future  policy  and  conduct  of  the  summer  schools. 

"  The  third  summer  school  for  white  teachers  was  held  at 
Manassas,  with  Professor  Stubbs  as  Conductor,  assisted  by  a 
well-equipped  faculty.  The  Course  of  Study  here,  as  at  Marion, 
embraced  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  the  addition  of  work  in  elementary  algebra  and 
English  literature. 

"  The  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  was  held  at  Petersburg  by  the  President  and  In- 
structors of  that  school,  as  required  by  the  statute  every  year 
for  colored  teachers.  The  work  done  by  the  instructors  and  the 
teachers  attending  the  school  was  earnest  and  valuable.  The 
teachers  showed  that  their  attendance  was  inspired  by  a  genu- 
ine zeal  for  improvement  in  the  branches  to  '"be  taught  and 
methods  to  be  employed. 

"  The  Hampton  Summer  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  which 
began  on  the  5th  day  of  July,  was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
ever  held  there.  Professor  Hugh  M.  Browne  of  Hampton  was 
the  Conductor.  The  instruction  included  the  regular  public 
school  branches  and  thorough  courses  in  school  economics, 
nature  work,  drawing,  primary  methods,  civics,  psychology,  phys- 
ics, manual  training,  sewing,  basketry,  cooking,  upholstering, 
dairy  husbandry,  and  business  forms  and  methods.  Three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  teachers,  representing  fifteen  different 
States,  were  enrolled,  —  three  hundred  and  four  female  and  forty- 
three  male.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  teachers 
were  from  city  schools,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were 
from  the  country.  There  were  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
Virginia  teachers  attending  this  session,  representing  nine  cities 
and  twenty  nine  counties.  The  broadening  effect  that  comes  from 
associating  with  teachers  from  other  States  becomes  more  and 
more  visible  every  year. 

"It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  all  these  summer  schools, 
and    to   observe    the    excellent    work    they    are    doing   for   the 
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teachers  of  the  public  schools.  The  total  enrolment  in  all 
was  1,018  teachers,  of  whom  616  were  white  and  402  were 
colored. 

"  Peabody  Scholarships.  Nine  of  the  scholarships  allotted  to 
Virginia  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nashville  became 
vacant  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  Two  of  the  vacancies 
were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  two  Virginia  students  who 
attended  the  College  last  session.  These  were  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  president  of  the  institution,  whose  action  I 
had  pleasure  in  confirming.  The  remaining  seven  vacancies 
were  filled  by  competitive  examinations.  These  scholarships 
are  sought  with  increasing  eagerness  every  year  ;  and  the  grad- 
uates are  in  constant  demand  for  our  best  public  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1900,  the  latest  for  which 
accurate  statistics  are  available,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  370,595  pupils,  of  whom  250,697  were  white 
and  119,898  were  colored.  There  were  opened  6,587  schools  for 
white  and  2,335  f°r  colored  children,  making  a  grand  total  of 
8,922.  Of  the  8,954  teachers  employed  in  teaching  these 
schools,  6,761  were  white  and  2,193  colored.  The  average  term 
during  which  the  public  schools  are  kept  in  operation  is  six 
months  ;  the  value  of  school  property  is  $3,536,293.14  ;  and  the 
total  annual  cost  of  the  public  schools  is  $1,939,238.27.  The 
increase  in  the  enrolment  of  pupils  over  the  preceding  year  is 
nearly  twelve  thousand  ;  nine  thousand  being  white  and  three 
thousand  colored.  The  number  of  schools  has  increased  by 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  ninety-five  being  white  and  twenty- 
one  colored.  How  to  arrest  the  tendency  to  multiply  rural 
schools  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  educational  problems. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  the  public  school  system  has  been 
in  existence  in  this  State,  it  has  cost  not  less  than  forty-three 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  about  twelve  millions  have  been 
applied  to  the  education  of  the  negroes.  The  unsatisfactory 
results  obtained  from  the  amount  spent  in  the  education  of  the 
negroes  are  causing  much  discussion  as  to  the  character  of  the 
education  best  fitted  to  make  the  negroes  useful,  productive 
members  of  the  communities  in  which  they  reside." 
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Distribution  of  Income  since  October  I,  190a 

Alabama. 

Florence $1,600.00 

Troy 1,500.00 

Tuskegee 1,600.00 

Montgomery 1,200.00 

$6,000.00 

Arkansas. 
Teachers'  Institutes 700.00 

Florida. 

Institutes $1,200.00 

Tallahassee  Normal 300.00 

1,500.00 

Georgia. 

Milledgeville $2,000.00 

Athens 2,000.00 

Dahlonega 300.00 

Cedar  Town 100.00 

Institutes 1,500.00 

5,900.00 

Louisiana. 

Natchitoches $2,000.00 

Alexandria 500.00 

Institutes 1,700.00 

4,200.00 

Mississippi. 
Institutes        2,500.00 

North  Carolina. 

Greensboro $2,000.00 

Winston         500.00 

Other  schools 1,650.00 

4,150.00 

South  Carolina. 

Winthrop $2,400.00 

Charleston 500.00 

Institutes 1,800.00 

4.700.00 
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Tennessee. 
Institutes $1,500.00 

Texas. 

Sam  Houston $2,000.00 

Prairie  View 300.00 

Institutes 1,000.00 

3,300.00 

Virginia. 

Hampton $2,000.00 

Farmville 1,500.00 

Petersburg 300.00 

Institutes 1,400.00 

5,200.00 

West  Virginia. 

Institutes 1,500.00 

A.  D.  Mayo 150.00 

Peabody  Normal  College. 

Salaries $[4,100.00 

Library       500.00 

14,600.00 

Peabody  Scholarships. 

Alabama $1,493.58 

Arkansas 2,040.74 

Florida 1,124.82 

Georgia 2,183.75 

Louisiana 1,767.13 

Mississippi 1,547.76 

North  Carolina 2,410.00 

South  Carolina 1,704.22 

Tennessee 3,857.41 

Texas 2,627.80 

Virginia 2,332.46 

West  Virginia 1,239.90 

24,329.57 

Total $80,229.57 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 

General  Agent. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  1,  1901. 
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Dr.  Curry  also  offered  President  Payne's  Re- 
port, which  was  accepted,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

Dr.  Curry's  action  in  appointing  Governor  Porter 
to  serve  during  the  interregnum  as  President  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  College  was  approved  by  the  Board ; 
and,  on  motion,  Governor  Porter  was  requested 
to  continue   in  the  discharge   of  such  duties. 

On  further  motion,  by  Dr.  Gilman,  it  was  voted 
that  Governor  Porter  should  receive  for  his  services 
the  same  salary  as  was  given  to  Dr.  Payne. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  of  Three  be  appointed  to 
visit  Nashville,  and  collect  all  available  facts  as  to  the 
present  and  prospective  status  of  the  Normal  College,  and 
report  fully  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  with  such  rec- 
ommendations  as  may  seem  to  them  wise. 

Whereupon  Governor  Porter,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
and  the  General  Agent  were  appointed  as  such  a 
committee. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  a  Committee  of  Three 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
Nashville  property  in  connection  with  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  who  should  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Hoar,  Mr.  Choate,  and  Mr. 
Olney   were  named  as  such  a  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hoar,  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  local  Council  or 
Advisory  Committee  be  appointed,  to  whom  shall  be  com- 
mitted such  portions  of  the  powers  of  this  Board,  as  may 
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seem  expedient,  over  the  administration  and  expenditures 
of  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 

Mr.  Morgan,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  Report, 
which  was  referred  to  Judge  Somerville  and  Mr. 
Wetmore  as  an  Auditing  Committee ;  and  to  them 
also  was  referred  the  account  of  Dr.  Curry,  the 
General  Agent. 

Mr.  Morgan  also  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  duly  passed :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  suggestion  that  the  funds  of  the 
Trustees  be  invested  in  Railroad  Mortgage  Bonds, 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  referred  to  said 
Committee  with  power  to  act,  if  it  was  decided  to  be 
legal. 
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Judge  Somerville,  for  the  Auditing  Committee, 
reported  that  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
Treasurer,  and  of  Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent, 
were  found  to  be  correct,  and  properly  vouched ; 
which  report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gilman,  a  Committee  of  Three, 
consisting:  of  Messrs.  Choate,  Olney,  and  Curry, 
were  appointed  to  meet  a  similar  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund. 

Dr.  Gilman  moved  the  following  Resolution, 
which  was  duly  passed:  — 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  expresses  its  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  appreciative  estimate  of  our  deceased  col- 
leagues, which  has  been  read  to  us  by  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Board,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  give  a  copy  of 
his  remarks  to  the  Secretary  for  publication  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings, and  for  transmission  to  the  families  of  our 
deceased  associates. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
of  New  York,  was  unanimously  chosen  a  Trustee 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Eyarts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Choate,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  unanimously  chosen  a  Trustee,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  President 
McKinley. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Olney,  the  Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 
of  Georgia,  was  unanimously  chosen  a  Trustee,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry. 

Filling  the  fourth  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  put  off  for  another  year. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  then  appointed, 
as  follows :  — 

Executive  Committee :  Hon.  William  A.  Courtenay, 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fenner, 
Hon.  James  D.  Porter,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  with  the 
Chairman,  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  ex  officio. 

Finance  Committee:  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  Hon. 
George  Peabody  Wetmore,  Hon.  Henderson  M.  Som- 
erville,  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 
with  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Morgan,  ex  officio. 

The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancy 
that  might  occur  in  these  Committees. 

Mr.  Courtenay  made  a  motion  that  the  sum  of 
$500 — if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee it  is  practicable  —  be  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Normal  College  at  Nash- 
ville, the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  Governor  Porter,  which  was  duly  passed. 
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Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  re-elected  Treas- 
urer, and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $750  appropriated 
for  clerical  assistance ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green 
was  re-elected  Secretary. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  be  held  in  New  York,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  October,  1902,  with  a  discretionary  authority 
to  the  Chairman,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  make  any  change  of  time 
and  place  which  may  seem  desirable. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  then 

dissolved. 

SAMUEL  A.   GREEN, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX   A. 


PEABODY   NORMAL   COLLEGE,   NASHVILLE. 

To  the   Honorable  J.   L.   M.   Curry, 

General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund :  — 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  four- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  College. 

From  every  essential  point  of  view  the  year  which  closed 
on  May  29,  1 901,  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  College.  The  whole  enrolment  of  students  was  607. 
Of  this  number  232  were  men  and  375  were  women.  Their 
average  age  was  twenty-one  years.  Their  percentage  was 
as  follows:  Farmers,  45.5  %  ;  merchants,  13  %  ;  mechanics, 
2-3  %  J  physicians,  6.8  %  ;  lawyers,  4.3  %  ;  ministers,  3.9  %  : 
teachers,  2.7  %  ;  miscellaneous,  19  % .  As  usual,  about  half  of 
these  students  were  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  These 
six  hundred  students  were  essentially  a  self-governing 
body.  The  type  of  good  order  and  decorum  was  unusually 
high,  while  cases  of  discipline  were  so  few  as  to  be  almost 
unknown.  I  believe  this  state  of  discipline,  almost  phe- 
nomenal in  college  history,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  our  students  with  scarcely  an  exception  are  self-de- 
pendent, and  are  intent  on  improving  their  opportunities 
to  the  very  utmost  of  their  ability. 

The  instructors  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  several 
duties  with  singular  fidelity,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  admin- 
istration has  been  without  reproach.     Each  one  has  had 
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absolute  freedom  in  the  management  of  his  own  depart- 
ment of  College  work,  and  has  granted  similar  freedom  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  development  and  management  of  their 
own  lines  of  professional  work. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  with  practical 
unanimity  continued  the  biennial  appropriation  of  $40,000. 
I  may  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith, 
Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  that  the 
whole  face  of  public  instruction  in  Tennessee  has  within 
a  few  years  been  changed  for  the  better  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  and  the  teachers 
that  it  has  educated.  His  Excellency  Governor  McMillan 
and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Hon.  Mor- 
gan C.  Fitzpatrick  have  been  steadfast  friends  of  the 
College,  and  have  improved  every  opportunity  to  promote 
its  interest  and  extend  its  usefulness.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Education  from  the  General  Assembly  made 
repeated  visits  to  the  College  at  times  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, and  embodied  in  their  report  expressions  of  the 
highest  satisfaction  with  the  financial  and  professional 
administration  of  the  College.  With  the  prestige  which 
this  institution,,  has  now  attained  through  its  twenty-six 
years  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  it  will  ever  receive  from  the  State  anything  but 
the  kindest  and  most  liberal  consideration.  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  repeating  what  has  often  been  said  by  the  wisest 
and  most  eminent  educational  men  of  the  South,  that  no 
institution  has  in  its  keeping  so  large  a  share  of  the 
public  good  as  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 

At  the  Annual  Commencement  held  on  May  29,  1901, 
degrees  were  conferred  as  follows  :  Licentiate  of  Instruc- 
tion, 144  ;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  22  ;  Bachelor  of  Painting,  r ; 
Bachelor  of  Letters,  3  ;  Bachelor  of  Science,  4 ;  Master  of 
Arts,  3  ;  a  total  of  177.  With  but  few  exceptions  these 
earnest  and  capable  young  people  return  to  their  homes 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  public  instruction,  each  becom- 
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ing  the  centre  of  a  little  circle  of  warmth  and  light;  and 
thus  by  a  process  of  conviction  numberless  communities 
are  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization  and  progress. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  magnanimity 
and  liberality  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville and  their  treatment  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 
In  the  free  use  of  buildings  and  grounds  they  have  prac- 
tically given  their  all  to  the  College,  and  would  gladly  give 
more  if  they  had  it  to  give.  Among  other  things  they 
have  surrounded  the  entire  campus  of  sixteen  acres  with 
a  beautiful  wall  of  solid  masonry,  so  that  this  property  has 
become  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 

As  I  am  no  longer  officially  connected  with  the  College 
and  its  administration,  I  am  sure  I  may  without  offence 
call  attention  to  some  of  its  more  pressing  needs.  No 
high  quality  of  educational  work  can  be  done  by  teachers 
who  are  hard  pressed  for  the  means  of  maintaining  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  a  condition  of  respectability 
and  comfort.  Beyond  food  and  raiment  there  is  an  ever- 
growing need  of  books,  scholarly  leisure,  and  other  means 
of  professional  improvement.  The  faculty  is  composed  of 
competent,  faithful  men  and  women,  but  their  salaries  are 
inadequate  to  maintain  the  mode  of  life  in  keeping  with 
the  demands  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Peabody  Normal 
College ;  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  ample  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  teachers  who  are  serving  the  College 
with  such  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  within  the  space  of  fourteen 
years  the  enrolment  has  grown  from  180  to  600,  the  fact 
need  create  no  surprise  that  there  is  pressing  need  of 
larger  space  accommodations.  Not  only  are  the  class-rooms 
overcrowded,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  students  and 
teachers,  but  there  is  no  room  on  the  campus  large  enough 
to  seat  at  one  time  the  whole  student  body.  For  the 
ordinary  Chapel  services,  as  well  as  for  the  Commence- 
ment  ceremonies,  there    should   be   ample  space  for   the 
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accommodation  of  students  and  the  public  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  College. 

The  Gymnasium  has  long  since  ceased  to  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  students  who  are  required  to  receive 
its  discipline.  In  its  space  and  appointments  it  was  barely 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  membership  of  two  hundred, 
and  it  is  almost  a  misdemeanor  to  force  six  hundred 
students  into  quarters  so  narrow  and  in  some  respects  so 
unwholesome.  There  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  a  new 
Gymnasium  with  ample  space,  adequately  warmed  and 
lighted,  and  generously  supplied  with  baths  and  the  appa- 
ratus which  modern  science  regards  as  essential.  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  it  entirely  than  to 
continue  it  in  its  present  condition. 

In  this  reading  age  it  is  not  necessary  to  urge  the 
importance,  in  such  a  College  as  ours,  of  a  Library  gener- 
ously supplied  with  good  books  in  every  department  of 
literature,  history,  and  science.  From  every  department 
of  the  College  there  comes  a  reasonable  and  almost  path- 
etic cry  for  more  books.  On  all  sides  the  reading  habit 
has  been  encouraged  and  even  enjoined  on  all  the  students 
of  the  College,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
College  Library  should  become  rich  in  literary  treasures. 
In  the  new  era  that  is  now  dawning,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  a  new  Library  building  as  well  as  a  new  Gymnasium 
and  Chapel  will  soon  adorn  the  College  campus. 

In  order  to  be  taught  by  modern  methods,  science 
reasonably  requires  increasingly  large  facilities  in  the  way 
of  laboratories  and  apparatus.  Curiously  enough  the 
Peabody  Normal  College,  designed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  our  whole  country,  has  no  scien- 
tific laboratories  worthy  of  the  name,  and  but  little  appa- 
ratus for  illustration  and  research.  The  men  in  charge  of 
the  science  work  in  the  College  are  teachers  of  rare  com- 
petence, and  with  proper  facilities  they  would  make  the 
school  illustrious  in  their  several  departments.     A  build- 
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ing  especially  constructed  for  illustration  and  research  in 
the  departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  is 
a  pressing  need  that  should  receive  prompt  and  lir^ral 
consideration. 

In  speaking  of  these  more  pressing  needs  of  the  College, 
perhaps  my  meaning  will  become  clearer  by  speaking  in 
this  wise:  Why  may  not  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Nashville  do  for  the  Peabody  Normal  College  what  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  done  unaided  for  her  Normal 
College  at  Rock  Hill,  or  what  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  done  for  her  great  school  at  Greensboro  ? 

Under  the  wise  administration  of  its  accomplished  prin- 
cipal, the  Model  School  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
the  College.  It  is  not  a  "  laboratory  "  where  callow  youths 
make  experiments  on  trusting  and  helpless  children,  but 
a  plain  school  in  which  students  may  observe  the  work 
done  by  efficient  teachers.  In  its  administration  and  pur- 
pose it  closely  adheres  to  the  primary  and  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  model  school,  a  school  which  can  be  reproduced 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  teachers  who  have  observed  and 
studied  its  methods  as  seen  in  actual  practice.  It  is  not 
a  school  so  far  removed  in  form  and  method  from  condi- 
tions as  they  ordinarily  exist  as  to  defy  imitation,  but 
a  school  which  a  teacher  of  ordinary  insight  may  repro- 
duce in  his  own  community  when  the  task  of  organization 
becomes  a  professional  duty. 

In  closing  my  connection  with  the  Peabody  Normal 
College  I  desire  to  put  on  record  my  profound  gratitude 
to  you  for  innumerable  courtesies  and  services.  Your 
generous  regard  has  followed  me  as  closely  as  my  shadow, 
and  if  good  fruit  has  proceeded  from  my  administration  it 
is  largely  due  to  your  unfailing  sympathy  and  support.  In 
my  successes  as  well  as  in  my  trials  you  have  been  to  me 
all  that  a  father  or  an  elder  brother  could  well  be.  That 
you  will  aid  and  bless  my  successor  as  you  have  aided  and 
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blessed  me  I  have  not  a  doubt,  and  with  such  support  it  is 

certain  that  a  new  and  signal  era  of  prosperity  is  in  store 

for  the  Institution  to  which  I  have  given  so  much  of  my 

life,  and  whatever  is  best  in  me  of  purpose  and  ability. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  PAYNE. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 

September  26,  1901. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    MR.   EVARTS. 

REMARKS   BY  DR.  SAMUEL  A.  GREEN   BEFORE  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY, 

Boston,  March  14,  1901. 


In  the  absence  of  the  President,  who  was  out  of 
the  State,  the  senior  Vice-President,  Samuel  A. 
Green,  LL.D.,  presided.  After  the  reading  of  the 
records  of  the  last  meeting,  the  Vice-President 
announced  the  death  of  an  Honorary  Member,  as 
follows  :  — 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  Society  has  lost  by  death 
one  of  its  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished, 
Honorary  Members.  William  Maxwell  Evarts  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York,  on  February  28,  after  a  long  illness, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years.  A  native  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  born  on  February  6,  1818,  he  came  of  sturdy 
New  England  stock,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  Roger 
Sherman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School;  and  his  connection  with  that  institution  was  duly 
recognized  in  later  years  when  he  was  invited  by  the  Latin 
School  Association  to  deliver  an  address,  on  December  2, 
1870,  at  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  in  memory  of  the 
former  pupils  of  the  school  who  fell  in  defence  of  the 
Union.     On   that  occasion  Mr.  Evarts  said,  with   a  good 
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deal  of  warmth,  that  he  was  as  much  of  a  Boston  school- 
boy as  anybody  could  be,  as  his  entire  schooling  from  the 
age  of  five  years  till  he  went  to  college  was  received 
in  this  city.  A  graduate  of  Yale  in  1837,  he  took  high 
rank  there  in  a  class  that  had  many  distinguished  mem- 
bers. Studying  the  profession  of  law,  he  reached  emi- 
nence, both  at  the  bar  and  in  public  office,  in  the  various 
positions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  His  learning 
and  long  experience  in  the  courts  made  him  a  great  advo- 
cate, and  as  such  he  will  live  in  history.  He  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  as  originally  appointed  by  the  founder. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Evarts's  lot  to  be  actively  and  successfully 
associated  with  three  of  the  greatest  causes  in  American 
political  jurisprudence;  namely,  the  impeachment  of  a 
President,  the  Geneva  arbitration,  and  the  contests  before 
the  Electoral  Commission.  He  served  for  four  years  as 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes,  and  later  for  one  term  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Owing  to  failing  eyesight  and  the  feeble 
condition  of  his  body,  in  recent  years  he  had  withdrawn 
from  active  interest  in  public  affairs ;  and  thus  ended  a  life 
of  distinguished  usefulness,  when  he  left  an  untarnished 
name  as  a  heritage  to  a  large  family  of  children  and 
grandchildren. 


